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found, that he did not succeed in weaving 1 his facts together 
into a narrative of sustained interest. The work suffers ac- 
cordingly, and most of the picturesque, the romantic, and the 
pathetic in Virginia's early history is obscured from view. On 
the whole, the work may be considered an excellent example 
of historical research, but a rather poor example of historical 
writing. C. S. T. 

Sectionalism in Virginia From 1776 to 1861. By Charles 
Henry Ambler, Ph.D. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1910. pp. IX, 366). 

The history of sectionalism in Virginia is divided by the 
author into three periods : the first period ending with Bac- 
on's Rebellion and the resulting reforms in political govern- 
ment; the second covering the growth of the Piedmont dis- 
trict in importance and political influence, and ending with the 
constitutional convention of 1829-30; and the third period, 
the rise of the trans-AHeghany section, ending with the out- 
break of the Civil War and the dismemberment of the state 
by the formation of West Virginia. The monograph covers 
only the years from 1776 to 1861, although the introductory 
chapter shows how the natural features of the state and the 
widely differing elements in the population of Tidewater 
Virginia, the Piedmont, and the Valley, made conflicting in- 
terests and views inevitable. 

It was the author's original intention, he tells us, to write a 
monograph on the formation of West Virginia, "but a casual 
search into the preliminaries for this study soon convinced 
me that they were probably more important than the sub- 
ject upon which I proposed to write. Accordingly I gave up 
my original plan for a more difficult undertaking, the study 
of sectionalism in Virginia during the ante-bellum period", 
restricting the work mainly to political issues. 

Three criticisms may be made of the way in which this 
larger undertaking was carried out. The political differences 
were so closely dependent on the industrial and social differ- 
ences that it was a mistake to allow these to be so largely over- 
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shadowed by the political. A strictly chronological order 
is followed too closely to permit the best presentation of the 
issues involved in the gradually increasing sentiment in favor 
of dismemberment. And, finally, space is too evenly divided 
among countless facts, so that there is a lack, of proportion, 
and a failure to emphasize sufficiently the most significant 
influences and developments. It results from these weak- 
nesses that no men ,and few issues, stand out conspicuously 
in the development of the disemberment movement. The 
last chapter but one interrupts the narrative of the approach- 
ing climax for a discussion of "Sectionalism in Education 
and the Church, 1830-61". We are told that "the struggle 
between the Methodist churches was a potent factor", and 
that "the influence of other church controversies, the political 
and educational movements of the times, together with the 
natural antipathy between the sections, are factors which 
were of equal importance in bringing about the dismember- 
ment of Virginia." If this is true, it is especially unfortunate 
that other than political developments were not given more 
attention, or, at least, that the interpolated chapter on "Ed- 
ucation and the Church" should not be more cogent than it is. 
Probably the strongest chapter in the book is the chapter 
on "Internal Improvements, Negro Slavery, and Nullifica- 
tion, 1829-33". The chapters on national politics, and on 
the two conventions of 1829 and 1 850, are not marked by the 
same clarity and proportion. But the chief disappointment 
comes in the last chapter, "History of Political Parties, 1 85 1- 
61". Division of Virginia into two states had been proposed 
as early as 1796. It was discussed in 18 16, in the convention 
of 1829, and in general, throughout the long period of years, 
was viewed as an ever-present possibility. The ten years 
preceding secession were critical years, in which the state had 
to make its decision between national union and disunion, 
between local unity and dismemberment. This final chapter 
of the book gives many details concerning national politics, 
state politics, commercial conventions, controversies on 
slavery, internal improvements, and state finances. It does 
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not give an adequate, well-studied account of the crystal- 
lization of either disunion or dismemberment sentiment. 
And in the concluding paragraph the climax of the whole 
story is avoided, and we are told that "it is not the purpose 
of this study to enter into a discussion of the consequences, 
to show how the advocates of state sovereignty carried Vir- 
ginia out of the Union, and the radicals of the northwest in 
turn dismembered the 'Mother of Commonwealths' ". To 
show precisely this would seem to be the logical end of a 
study of sectionalism. 

The volume contains a useful bibliography of eleven pages. 
Chiefly relied on were the writings of contemporaries, nat- 
ional and state documents, proceedings of the state conven- 
tions, and newspapers. The work, is useful for its array of 
facts, though disappointing in regard to assimilation, select- 
ion, and presentation of the facts. C. S. T. 

BRIEF NOTICES 

Country Life in Georgia In the Days of My Youth : Also 
Addresses Before Georgia Legislature, Woman's Clubs, 
Women's Organizations and Other Noted Occasions. By 
Rebecca Latimer Felton (Atlanta: Index Printing Com- 
pany, 19 19. pp. 299). 

The greater part of this interesting volume, written in 
the author's eighty-second year, is of no direct interest for 
the purposes of the Quarterly's book-review pages. Among 
the addresses and papers which from a large part of the 
volume, are reminiscences of political or semi-political events 
with which Mrs. Felton was closely familiar either through 
her own interests or through her husband, Hon. W. H. Fel- 
ton, and many addresses on a wide variety of topics. Among 
these miscellaneous selections are addresses on education, 
prohibition, and woman suffrage, and an interesting "Message 
to the Twentieth Century". All of these papers show the 
author to be far in advance of her time in many respects, an 



